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Political Effects of Economic Development 


Though development programs may be a prerequisite for stability, there is 
no guarantee that they will further democratic processes in southeast Asia. 


BY CHARLES WOLF, Jr. 


ma DEVELOPMENT is a major theme of Ameri- 

can foreign policy today—both as program and as 
slogan. It is presumed to be a condition for stability 
and for progress toward democracy in underdeveloped 
areas of the world. As a response to the revulsion against 
poverty in southeast Asia, it may indeed be a prere- 
quisite for stability and socio-political progress. Yet it 
is far from certain that economic development alone 
can attain these objectives; in the absence of certain 
safeguards, it may contribute to stability without de- 
mocracy. 

The political consequences of economic development 
have been obscured in much recent discussion by a 
failure to clarify the concept and content of the slogan 
itself, and by the assumption that, if economic develop- 
ment meets the immediate need of gaining popular 
support for moderate non-Communist governments, the 
responsible use of that development—i.ec., the equitable 
distribution of benefits and the responsible exercise of 
the power derived from development—will follow auto- 
matically. 

An attempt will be made to clarify the concept and 
content of economic development, and to appraise the 
longer-run political consequences of development with 
particular references to southeast Asia. These conse- 
quences are considered under three categories: the type 
of program embarked on, the methods used to finance 
the program, and the social concomitants of develop- 
ment. Several hypotheses emerge from this considera- 


tion: 
1. If economic development programs concentrate 
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excessively on a few large government-owned projects, 
and neglect operations on the village level which bring 
direct and immediate benefits to the common man, they 
may tend to strengthen government power as against 
the power of the common man, and may lead toward 
authoritarianism or oligarchy and away from the re- 
sponsible exercise of power which characterizes de- 
mocracy. 

2. Different political consequences are likely to fol- 
low from different methods of financing development. 
If financing is provided entirely from domestic resources, 
southeast Asian countries may tend to promote authori- 
tarian political institutions in order to mobilize their 
economies adequately for the task of development. If 
the funds come from outside, through gifts or loans, 
they may greatly strengthen the recipient government 
without ensuring the responsible use of its increased 
power. External control may be exercised over the use 
of such funds, but only at the risk of antagonizing the 
acute nationalism of southeast Asia; to be effective and 
acceptable, external controls must be administered co- 
operatively and with utmost discretion. 

As a third alternative, economic development may be 
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financed through direct investment. This method has 
the political advantage of juxtaposing foreign capital 
and national government, which may act as checks on 
each other to some extent. A national-minded govern- 
ment may enact social and economic legislation to re- 
strict foreign enterprise more readily than to restrict 
government or local enterprise, and this legislation may 
serve to build up the attitudes and institutions of re- 
sponsible government. One plausible exception to this 
hypothesis is, of course, the possibility of oligarchic col- 
lusion between government and foreign enterprise. 

The difficulties inherent in any one of these three 
methods of financing development may be attenuated, 
to some extent, by combining these methods. 

3. Modern economic development, of whatever type 
and however financed, is bound to threaten established 
mores and social cohesion. It usually brings with it 
stimulated personal expectations, active market incen- 
tives, a new living tempo, and accelerated personal 
mobility, which severely strain the traditional cement of 
Far Eastern society—the village, the clan, the family. 
Perhaps the village, which has been virtually the only 
proving ground for democratic techniques of organiza- 
tion and operation in southeast Asia, can be adapted 
to meet the needs of the new society; the accumulated 
village experience in securing group consensus and re- 
sponsible leadership may infiltrate and shape the na- 
tional governments of southeast Asia. It may be that 
the new institutions born of economic development 
the school, the factory, the labor union, the political 
party—can smoothly fill the breaches opered in the 
older institutions. But the question of. wh» controls 
these institutions and what their political complexions 
are remains crucial. To the extent that moderate lead- 
ership and institutions for integration are not available, 
mass susceptibility to totalitarian institutions and lead- 
ership will grow, and the hopes for responsible govern- 
ment in southeast Asia will diminish 


Authoritarian Dangers 

These broad hypotheses, like all ceteris paribus gen- 
eralizations, must be taken as guides rather than as 
prognoses. But they underscore one basic axiom: in a 
politically underdeveloped area, lacking well established 
popular institutions which can ensure responsible exer- 
cise of power, a program of rapid economic develop- 
ment may tend to mold political life on an authoritarian 
pattern. If socialist economic forms, which rapid de- 


velopment may require in southeast Asia, are introduced 


in a country whose democratic institutions are at best 
inchoate and largely alien, those institutions may be 
permanently stamped with authoritarianism. By con- 
trast, in countries with firmly established democratic 
political institutions—e.g., the United Kingdom and the 
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Scandinavian countries—socialist economic forms have 
apparently been cast in a democratic mold; they are 
responsible to the people and subject to re-evaluation 
and modification through the democratic process. 

Despite these observations, the writer remains con- 
vinced of the immediate necessity for economic de- 
velopment in southeast Asia, and for active United 
States support for such development. Through ECA, 
Point Four, and the United Nations, the United States 
is already committed to this support; and were it 
otherwise, American political interests in southeast Asia 
would surely go by default. But long-run success for 
these efforts, in both a political and an economic sense, 
requires that we start with a clear recognition of the 
new hazards and dilemmas involved in rapid economic 
development in southeast Asia. 

Examining the concept and content of economic 
development, we find that it generally involves one or 
more of three types of effort: (1) raising productivity, 
or production, or both, in economic pursuits already 
under way; (2) opening up new lines of production; 
and (3) instituting such basic capital investment in 
goods and services as may, in the longer run, facilitate 
the achievement of the first two goals. 

The first type of effort relates primarily to tech- 
nical assistance: e.g., raising agricultural yields through 
improved seed selection, irrigation, fertilizers, and crop 
rotation. Southeast Asia’s potential in this direction 
may be brought out by a comparison of land and 
labor productivity in that region and in the United 
States. Thus in Indonesia and Thailand rice yields per 
cultivated acre are 30 to 32 bushels. In the United 
States, where rice is a minor crop, yields are over 50 
bushels per acre." The use of improved seed strains, 
of itself, could easily make the Philippines—currently 
importing between 50,000 and 100,000 tons of rice an- 
nually—self-sufficient in food within two to three years. 
Labor productivity shows an even more startling con- 
trast. Thus, in the production of rice and corn, man- 
year output of agricultural labor in the United States 
has been estimated at from 40 to 60 times that of 
southeast Asian agricultural labor.? 


1 A comparison of southeast Asian yields with those in the 
US really understates the problem. Because the scale of culti- 
vation is more extensive, US acreage yields are much lower 
than they would be if American techniques were practiced on 
the intensive scale of southeast Asian agriculture. In Australia, 
for example, where more intensive cultivation is practiced, rice 
yields are over 90 bushels per acre. 

2 It should be realized that a major factor accounting for 
this difference in productivity is the far greater capitalization 
per agricultural worker in the United States. This, therefore, 
is a comparison not of similar resources and different techniques 
of cultivation, but of different techniques and different re- 


sources 
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Increased productivity does not necessarily involve 
an increase in total production. A country may seek to 
increase the ratio of output to input for a given com- 
modity, not to raise total production of that commodity, 
but rather to divert resources to other activities. This 
may be relevant for those southeast Asian countries 
which tend to overspecialize in the production of a few 
export crops. If, for example, such countries believed 
themselves faced with inelastic demand conditions for 
their few exports, they might wish to raise productivity 
but not output, and thereby to free resources to diversify 
their economies, But the resource most likely to be 
released—manpower—is in ample supply already in 
southeast Asia generally. A project which increases 
production without increasing productivity is therefore 
more to be expected in southeast Asia, since it involves 
fuller employment of labor and other factors of produc- 
tion. This type of project is exemplified by plans for 
resettlement of population from dense to underpopulated 
areas, as, for example, from Java to South Sumatra, 
Celebes, and parts of Borneo, or, in the Philippines, 
from central Luzon to Mindanao, These plans would 
presumably increase food production by opening up 
new areas to cultivation, but would not necessarily in- 
volve any increase in yield per acre. 


Need to Diversify Economy 


The second type of development effort is mainly 


concerned with diversification: e.g. setting up new 
processing and consumer goods industries, or cultivating 
new crops and mining new ores. In this connection one 
may consider briefly the relationship between industriali- 
zation and economic development on the one hand, and 
between industrialization and autarchy on the other. 
In the sense of helping to diversify an underdeveloped 
economy, industrialization is always developmental (al- 
though economic development need not involve any 
heavy industry whatsoever).* But industrialization is 
not synonymous with setting up economically tenable 
production. Even if not justifiable on a comparative- 
cost basis, industrialization may still be considered ad- 
visable where it contributes to the stability of an under- 
developed agricultural economy, which is peculiarly 
vulnerable to cyclical fluctuations. Obviously, this argu- 
ment may be misused. Commercial policy designed to 
encourage industrialization may protect not only in- 
fant industries—in the classical sense of that term— 
but also all manner of costly and unnecessary projects 
which satisfy special interests or national prestige at 
the expense of public welfare. Moreover, the fact that 
the outlook for agricultural commodities remains highly 


3 Horizontal expansion of agriculture or the growth of 
cottage industry would constitute development but not in- 
dustrialization in the usual sense of the term. 
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favorable* may well imply that the proper course of 
development in southeast Asia is agricultural, and that 
—from the standpoint of public welfare—heavy in- 
dustrial development should be kept to a minimum. 
The third type of development effort is concerned 
with “overhead capital” development, which is both a 
short and a long-run requirement for improvements in 
productivity and for effective economic diversification. 
Transportation, education (especially training in skilled 
labor), improved health conditions, sanitation, etc. are 
indispensable components of integrated economic devel- 
opment. Expanding rice production, for example, is of 
little value unless adequate transport is available to 
move rice from surplus to deficit areas within the coun- 
try. Southeast Asia’s low literacy rates are a major 
obstacle to technica! innovations, and the lack of 
local skilled labor crucially hampers economic diversifica- 
tion in the region. The laziness frequently accepted by 
Westerners as a unique characteristic of Asian labor is, 
more often than not, due to the enervating effects of 
tuberculosis or malaria, One estimate of annual deaths 
from tuberculosis in the Philippines before the war is 
298 per hundred thousand of the population;* the 
current US figure is less than 32. Examples of this 
kind can be listed endlessly. Clearly, without certain 
basic overhead investments in improving these condi- 
tions, comparative cost calculations—addressed to the 
problem of economic development in southeast Asia 
—may become simply arguments for the status quo. 
To a greater or lesser extent, investment is of basic 
importance in development programs of all three types. 
Admittedly, it may be less so in a program designed to 
increase productivity and output in current lines of 
production; this is the major area for technical as- 
sistance. Yet even here, initial investment may be re- 
quired for such projects as developing seed strains ap- 
propriate to local conditions, or procuring gravity pump 
irrigation machinery, or importing or manufacturing 
artificial fertilizer. For programs involving popula- 
tion movement, e.g. moving 600,000 persons per year 
from Java to Sumatra, considerable investment may 
be needed not only for transport and irrigation facilities® 





4 See Relative Prices of Exports and Imports of Under- 
developed Countries, United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs, 1949. 

5 Point Four Book (Department of State, 1950), p. 116. 
This figure is typical of the postwar period also. 

6 These are properly investments of the “overhead” variety. 
In fact the distinction between overhead investment and in- 
vestment to raise productivity and output depends largely on 
the immediacy of return from the investment. Thus, overhead 
investment would presumably involve a longer amortization 
period and a more indirect effect on production than would 
investment for technical improvement. In practice, the distinc- 
tion is bound to be tenuous. 
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but also for consumer goods to tide the settlers over the 
transitional adjustment. In economic development 
directed toward diversification of the economy, the 
need for investment in plant and equipment is plain, 
though the amount required would vary depending, 
among other things, on the new industries to be devel- 
oped and the ready accessibility of resources. The over- 
head capital needed for technical improvement and eco- 
nomic diversification is clearly synonymous with long- 
term investment. 


Sources of Investment 


Theoretically, the investment needed to implement 
development programs can be secured from either do- 
mestic or foreign sources. If foreign, such investment 
may be either direct or portfolio in character. Dif- 
ferent political consequences may follow from a given 
economic development program depending on the kind 
of financing it draws on. 

Securing investment funds from domestic resources 
requires domestic saving. Besides the institutional obsta- 
cles to such saving—limited banking facilities, the lack 
of a local capital market, and the tradition of holding 
surpluses as hoards in kind—southeast Asian countries 
are seriously handicapped in this respect by their low 
income levels. Thus national income in Indonesia in 
1948 was perhaps $4 billion or about $56 per capita, as 
compared with a national income (factor cost) of $226 
billion or over $1,600 per capita in the United States. 
With such low income levels, both average and marginal 
propensities to consume are high in southeast Asia; 
consumption generally represents a high~ fraction and 
savings a very low fraction of national income; and 
increases in income are likely to be taken in the form 
of nearly equal increases in consumption, if the equit- 
able distribution of such increases in income is accom- 
panied by the free play of market forces.’ 

Clearly, then, the task of securing investment for 
development from domestic resources is a prodigious 
one. Since existing conditions do not provide adequate 
margins for investment, and since any initial increases 
in national income will tend to raise consumption rather 
than savings or investment, there remains the alterna- 
tive of forcibly squeezing out of a low income and an 


unwilling population the funds required for economic 


7 Savings in southeast Asian countries actually tend to be 
somewhat higher than might be inferred from their low income 
levels, because of wide disparities in income distribution. In the 
Philippines, where disparities in individual incomes are probably 
as wide as anywhere in the world, the Bell Mission estimated 
that gross savings have constituted about 20 percent of the 
gross national product annually from 1946 to 1949, By and 
large, however, the gencralization in the text above holds 
true throughout most of southeast Asia 
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development. This is, in effect, the technique used by 
the Soviet Union, and perhaps to a lesser extent by 
Japan, in developing their economies. It requires a 
conscious sacrifice of present generations for—at best— 
future generations, and at worst for a present and 
future elite. It also requires and promotes the creation 
of a coercive, regimented, integrated, and inexorable 
authority in the form of an oligarchic state. In the 
Soviet Union, a relatively high level of real investment 
is secured through a combination of high transfer taxes 
on consumer goods and subsidies on producers’ goods.* 
But the deprivation this inflicts on the Soviet citizen 
could plainly not be accomplished without the backing 
of a police state that can assure by force the acceptance 
and operation of this “pricing” mechanism for raising 
the level of investment. If the many participate in the 
determination of policy, they will not forgo immediate 
betterment in their standard of living in order to 
squeeze out adequate resources for investment. Only a 
government not responsible to the people can persevere 
in such a development program. 

The hypothesis emerges that economic development 
financed predominantly from domestic resources re- 
quires and promotes the growth of irresponsible authori- 
tarianism.* The more rapid the development, the 
greater is the level of investment which must be 
forcibly extracted, and the greater is the tendency 
toward authoritarianism. 

If authoritarian leadership takes the form of an 
Ataturk or a Quezon, a degree of “responsibility” and 
certainly of social amelioration is secured by virtue of 
the leader’s sense of dedication to his people, his so- 
called “inner check.” But from the point of view of 
democratic theory and practice he remains irresponsible 
because he remains unchecked by popular will and 
consensus. There is always the clear danger that his 
sense of dedication may divert him to other and more 
noxious actions. The absence of regularized restraints 
is particularly crucial here.*° 

Economic development in southeast Asia, if achieved 
mainly through forced savings and rapid mobilization 
of local resources, is most likely to be paid for at the 
price of political freedom and social progress. Yet 
there are important qualifications to this statement. A 
new government such as that of Indonesia, supported by 
indigenous nationalism, with a coherent and aggressive 
economic program, may do much toward mobilizing 





8 Cf. N. Jasny, “The Soviet Price System,” American 
Economic Review, December 1950, pp. 855 ff. 

9 Le., “irresponsible” in the democratic sense of responsi- 
bility—regularized and effective responsibility of those wield- 
ing power to those over whom it is wielded. 

10 This description would appear fairly applicable to the 
dialectic of Soviet development since Lenin’s death. 
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local savings and investment and limiting consumption 
initially while remaining politically and constitutionally 
responsible. There are limits, however, as to the time and 
degree of deprivation that an already poverty-conscious 
populace will stand. The more rapid and extensive the 
development program undertaken, the more likely is 
the government to be ousted after an initial period of 
popular support, or to resort to authoritarian methods to 
retain power in the face of a growing public demand 
for immediate benefits. 


Use of Foreign Funds 

Foreign investment funds, as an instrument of eco- 
nomic development, possess the considerable advantage 
of adding to the net resources on which an under- 
developed economy can build. Theoretically, they re- 
duce the economic pressure on a local government to 
squeeze resources from an unwilling populace. The 
direct stimulus to political coercion is thus assuaged. 
Yet there will still be a marked opportunity for such 
coercion to develop. 

Consider, for example, the case of foreign portfolio 
investment. The recipient of such investment (either 
from foreign banks or from foreign governments) is 
most likely to be the local central government rather 
than private and decentralized institutions. These funds 
in effect represent an addition to the instrumentalities 
of power at the government’s disposal. If techniques 


for ensuring responsible exercise of power are expanded 
and adapted to meet it, this situation need not lead to 


authoritarianism. In Western society, through the 
pari passu expansion of such techniques, it has been 
possible to increase government power and at the 
same time to increase the responsibility with which such 
power is exercised. Southeast Asia’s difficulty arises 
from the fact that techniques for ensuring responsibility 
are relatively new and untried in this area. Its political 
and social tradition is replete with irresponsible rather 
than responsible use of power. To a disturbing extent, 
Western constitutional restraints have been grafted on 
a political trunk which does not nurture them, at least 
not immediately. Thailand’s constitutional monarchy, 
established by a revolt of intellectuals in 1932, is a case 
in point. In this context, the strengthening of govern- 
ment power by foreign portfolio investment may be 
increasingly difficult to reconcile with responsible exer- 
cise of that power. 

In many respects, foreign funds in the form of 
direct investment provide less opportunity for the 
development of authoritarianism. Tacit or written agree- 
ments between fores,n investors and the national gov- 
ernment could, of course, strengthen that government 
and incline it to rely more on devices of constraint and 
less on the consent of the governed to maintain its 
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position. If only because of the large government 
revenues from the operations of foreign companies, de- 
vices of constraint can become more accessible. It may 
be argued further that large foreign companies will in- 
evitably try to exercise political influence within the 
country, and that they will support those parties and 
individuals which are most disposed to cooperate with 
the companies in safeguarding their investments and 
guaranteeing ample remittances. These parties and 
individuals, so the argument runs, are more than likely 
to be generally unpopular because of strong nationalist 
feeling against foreign enterprise in southeast Asia. 
Thus they will be inclined to adopt authoritarian 
measures for gaining and maintaining power, and will 
be less sensitive to public restraint. 

Despite the plausible strain in this argument, it 
would seem to be founded on anachronistic premises 
concerning the psychology of modern large-scale for- 
eign enterprise. Notwithstanding obvious exceptions, 
such enterprise usually eschews political meddling in 
favor of more mundane concern with business opera- 
tion and profit. In an established, independent coun- 
try, political meddling is probably less characteristic of 
foreign enterprise now than at any time in the past. 
The writer’s own limited experience with such enter- 
prise leads him to believe that it stands ready to co- 
operate equally with any group which will let it do bus- 
iness, and prefers, for reasons of policy and of organi- 
zation psychology, to avoid political commitments. 

The case of direct foreign investment contributing to 
authoritarianism would seem to be possible but not 
typical. Direct investment, unlike portfolio investment, 
would ordinarily decentralize power that would other- 
wise be concentrated in government hands." 

Direct investment will generally leave less room for 
political patronage, nepotism, and the use of new 
investment to solidify the political position of groups or 
individuals. Because of nationalist bias against foreign 
investment, the government will be more likely to en- 
act and enforce legislation concerning working condi- 
tions, wages, hours, and social security to curb such en- 
terprise, and providing that the curbs do not go so far as 
to exclude foreign investment, they will contribute 
to the evolution of a stronger labor force and help 





11 Of course it is probably inevitable and necessary that far 
more extensive economic and social powers—particularly those 
concerned with public services—be vested in government hands 
in southeast Asia than has been true in Western society. This 
presumption relates more to the magnitude of the problems 
involved, the scarcity of personnel, and the need for a national 
effort than to the ex ante bias against private enterprise in 
southeast Asia, though the latter is also relevant. For this 
reason it is particularly desirable that government control 
be reduced where there is a real alternative, ie. through the 
use of direct rather than portfolio investment. 
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guarantee responsible government action in other fields 
as well. Direct investment also brings technical assist- 
ance with it. If appropriate conditions concerning 
training and use of native personnel are attached to 
direct investment, the advantage to the developing na- 
tion is obvious. It should be emphasized, however, that 
there are limits to government control of foreign 
concerns; if they are transcended the foreign investor 
will be forced to get out. Obviously, the more profit- 
able the investment, and the greater its security, the 
wider are these limits. 
In most discussion of 


economic development pro- 


grams for southeast Asia, there is a predisposition to 
think mainly in terms of large-scale government “pro- 
jects” in such fields as hydroelectric power, railroad 
and transport, communications, construction and tex- 
tiles, cement, and other types of industrialization 
measure. There are many reasons for this predisposition. 
In the first place, projects in these fields are needed 
to help provide basic public services and overhead- 
living standards. 


They also contribute to the diversification understand- 


capital investment in order to rais 


ably desired by southeast Asian countries. Motives of 
prestige and nationalism should not be underestimated. 
Large government projects capture the imagination and 
generate enthusiasm at home and abroad. Southeast 
Asians are also coming to believe that they have more 
of a chance to secure aid from foreign governments— 
particularly the United States 
projects planned in detai! and placed under the aegis of 


with large and specific 


the national government, rather than with any other 
kind of development program. (Indeed, the Internation- 
al Bank and the ['xport-Import Bank are not inclined 
to consider financing any other sort of program.) 

Attention to large-scale projects is warranted; clearly, 
the magnitude of the development problem in south- 
east Asia requires a “large-scale” program to meet it. 
Moreover, the dearth of indigenous technicians and the 
impediments to (and to some extent distaste for) private 
enterprise mean that the government must play a 
predominant role in economic development in the 
region. On a purely technical level it can be argued 
that the need to mobilize all resources makes socialistic 
economic forms inevitable. It is also true that most 
southeast Asian leaders, including the most staunchly 
anti-Communist, embraced socialist ideology at a time 
when it alone offered a coherent body of doctrine to 
oppose “capitalist colonialism.”” Thus they are even 
more disposed to emphasize large government projects. 
But in spite of the strong economic and technical argu- 
ment for programs of this sort, they would seem to 
involve considerable political danger. 

Basically and initially, large government projects 
tend to strengthen the instrumentalities of power in 
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government hands. They are likely, in southeast Asia, 
to be accompanied by wider government control of 
economic and political life, by an extension of political 
patronage, by increasing carelessness for the common 
man’s welfare, and by wider opportunities for political 
graft. There is ample documentation for this proposition 
in southeast Asia since 1946. 

Development programs which concentrate on large 
government projects will require substantial and con- 
stant scrutiny if they are to proceed in a responsible 
manner. Present southeast Asian institutions may not be 
equal to the task. Foreign (including UN) 
may have only a marginal influence, for it must be 
limited 
xenophobia. 


scrutiny 


in deference to national sensitivities and 


Projects That Promote Democracy 

It is therefore necessary to build directly into the 
development program those projects which tend to 
create or to strengthen local institutions for the respon- 
sible exercise of growing power. Projects of this sort 
include (1) education to build up a politically con- 
scious electorate; (2) exchange of persons particularly 
in journalism and the social sciences (opportunities 
under Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, and Point Four funds 
are still inadequate); (3) strengthening of local labor 
organizations with particular attention to training labor 
leaders, or at least exposing them to labor relations and 
labor organization in the free world; (4) particular at- 
tention to the credit problems with a view to helping, 
through temporary subsidy if necessary, the small farm- 
er or the small local enterprise to get started or to make 
improvements in farms and businesses already under 
way;*? (5) the development of cottage industries to 
provide fuller employment and higher living standards 
in the village and to increase the economic 
of the village units; and 


strength 
6) the development of co- 
operatives not only in the credit field but also in 


marketing, mechanization, etc. From a political view- 


point, giving the individual a chance to improve and 
express himself counterbalances the inevitable growth of 
governmental power during economic development. 
This kind of project gives more attention to im- 
mediate economic and social development at the grass 


j 


12 Evoking an indigenous spirit of “entrepreneurship” in 
southeast Asia is likely to be difficult in agriculture and nearly 
insuperable in most business fields, which are controlled by 
the Chinese. The writer believes, however, that there is a good 
deal of individual initiative and creative energy looking for 
an incentive and an outlet. A pool of technical assistance 
personnel, planning and helping to manage local enterprise, 
and a suitable information program to publicize it would com- 
plement an attack on the credit and interest problem in south- 
east Asia, Cooperative Asian institutions may be expected to 
palliate and redirect the drives of capitalism which might 
thereby be engendered. 
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roots level. Development at this level is perhaps deci- 
sive, since it can help to evoke real popular participation 
in the overall program; and participation alone can 
create the consciousness, concern, and power—-particu- 
larly among the people outside Manila, Jakarta, Saigon, 
Bangkok, and Rangoon—which will ensure that their 
governments operate in their interests, and that the 
large government projects will be carried on in a 
responsible manner. Economic development which does 
not consciously seek to build up attitudes, interests, and 
institutions conducive to responsible exercise of power 
will, in southeast Asia, invite irresponsible use of the 
increased power placed in government hands by eco- 
nomic development. 

Any discussion of the political consequences of eco- 
nomic development would be far from adequate with- 
out some mention of the social concomitants of that 
development. The subject can only be touched on here. 
It may be possible to mitigate the impact of economic 
development on Asian society and to keep to a mini- 
mum the violence and discontent which transitional 
periods often engender. But economic development 
in southeast Asia is likely to be intrinsically destructive 
of established mores and value patterns. Development of 
the kind described above will involve improvements in 
education, health, and transport and communication— 
all of which will contribute to economic and physical 
mobility. The impact of a market economy will pene- 
trate more deeply into the interior villages, whbse 
economic life has hitherto been characterized by barter. 
Along with this penetration will come rising individual 
expectations, the desire for economic advancement, and 
the Western goal of progress. None of these influences 
is new, but they are likely to work much more rapidly 
during the next decade. The cement of traditional 
southeast Asian society has been the family, the clan, 
the village, and the church; these will be increasingly 
replaced by the school, the workshop, the trade union, 
and the political party. 

One does not have to accept fully the anthropologist’s 
stock-in-trade—cultural relativism—to be deeply con- 
cerned at these probable social consequences of eco- 
nomic developments in southeast Asia. They will cru- 
cially affect the prospects for democratic political evo- 
lution in the area. 

In general, the village has been the major vehicle 
for propagating democratic practices in southeast Asia. 
The typical council of elders has remained responsive 
to the felt needs of the villagers, and the relationship 
between council and villagers has usually been one of 
interchange and mutual respect. In the development 
of group consensus and of effective common-law re- 
straints on the village hierarchy, the village has really 
been the major laboratory of democracy in predomin- 
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antly colonial southeast Asia in recent years. As one 
moved from the village to the sultanate or the local 
provincial government, and thence to the regional and 
national levels, the degree of popular participation in 
and restraint on the decisions of government usually 
declined substantially. How can the village heritage of 
practical democracy be preserved in the face of the 
impact of economic development on village mores? How 
can it be extended to the national level when, at the 
same time, economic development is undermining e¢s- 
tablished authority at the village level and tending to 
promote concentration of government power at the 
national level? These questions underscore the basic 
importance of the so-called “village approach” to eco- 
nomic development—an approach which will help 
bring the village into meaningful cooperation with the 
national program and direct that program toward 
meeting the felt needs of the villagers. How or whether 
these questions are answered will plainly have a decisive 
effect on political forms in southeast Asia in our time. 


Allegiance of the People 


Even if the local community is successfully integrated 
into the development program, there are bound to be 
changes in the complex of associations to which the 
individual in southeast Asia owes allegiance. As educa- 
tion is diffused and intensified, the youth’s contact and 
identification with the school, and his susceptibility to 
its influence, will grow. As the market horizon widens, 
economic organizations will expand. Wage labor will 
become a more prominent feature of southeast Asian 
economies, and trade and industrial unions will pro- 
liferate. As it becomes increasingly evident that holders 
of political office exercise crucial influence over vast 
instrumentalities of economic power, the incentive to 
political organization will become sharper. Leaders 
will seek to widen the base and strengthen the control 
of their parties, and the party will compete more and 
more for the loyalty and attention of the individual. 

To a certain extent, economic development makes 
new associations inevitable and desirable. In themselves 
such associations can help toward the evolution of 
democratic institutions and a democratic polity. Where 
the traditional cement is weakened, they can supply 
a vital reintegrative influence in society; they can give 
the individual _a sense of meaningful relationship to 
his environment without requiring the blind obedience 
which characterizes authoritarian institutions. But if 
this reintegrative force is not forthcoming from moder- 
ate associations engendered by the process of develop- 
ment, the mass search for and susceptibility to totali- 
tarian institutions and leadership will grow, and the 
hopes for responsible government in southeast Asia 
will diminish. 
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JCRR: An Object Lesson 


Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction was a pioneer project which 
sought to meet basic problems of unrest in the Far East. 


BY MELVIN CONANT, Jr. 


— TRUMAN, in his inaugural address of 
January 20, 1949, enunciated his “Fourth Point” 
for United States action by calling on his country to 
share its technical skills in an international effort to 
improve the lot of millions of poverty-stricken, hungry 
people in underdeveloped areas.’ Aside from a general 
humanitarian desire to help others, the President was 
expressing a realization that the United States could 
not contain any Communist advance by military means 
alone; that it was necessary to counteract the bright 
appeal of Communist programs for people who want 
reform but are hindered from obtaining it by social, 
political, and economic barriers. 

The full implications of this program are not widely 
appreciated. Any program of genuine, comprehensive 
reform implies a total change in the life of the countries 
concerned. Yet in most Asian countries the government 
represents a very small minority of the people, and it is 
that group which expects, correctly, that somprehen- 
sive reform would have a drastic effect on its social, 
political, and economic role. The structural instability 
are dominated by the few is aug- 
mented as, through the combined effects of Western 
influence and Communist activities, the many in Asia 


of societies which 


become increasingly conscious of their own political 


strength, 
Problems of U.S. Policy 


The Asian awakening complicates the problem of 
United States policy. The United States is interested 
in the creation of a military barrier between non-Com- 
munist and Communist areas. If that barrier is to be 
effective, the areas behind it must be stable. Yet in the 
Philippines, Burma, Indonesia, and India unrest is 
growing. In such areas the United States must deter- 
mine the particular causes of unrest and intelligently 
and boldly assist in their removal. Our experience in 
China has shown that it is useless to temporize with 
the causes of unrest; that a policy looking toward 
temporary stability is doomed to failure when the 
general desire appears to be for permanent change. 


The Sino-American Joint Commission on Rural 





Mr. Conant is a graduate student of Far Eastern studies at 
Harvard University. 
1 Point Four, Background end Progress, House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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Reconstruction (JCRR) is an outstanding example of 
an effort by the United States to meet some basic 
problems of unrest in Asia. Although it came too late 
in China, the pioneer nature of its work makes its 
experience valuable for other Asian programs. 

The Joint Commission was initiated in 1948 as part 
of the general ECA China Aid Program for that year. 
It was organized on the basis of earlier work in which 
the United States had participated. The experience of 
UNRRA had a fundamental influence on the JCRR. 
The Agricultural Industry Service,? Dr. James Y. C. 
Yen’s Mass Education Movement, and the report of 
the Agricultural Mission of 1947 also played a part. 


Experience of UNRRA 

UNRRA experience offered four lessons. First, it 
demonstrated that China could not absorb quickly 
large amounts of capital and consumer goods—the 
local inflationary impact would nullify any intended 
benefits. Secondly, UNRRA showed that control over 
the “end-use” of aid was essential under current Chinese 
conditions, Thirdly, the use of an UNRRA group and 
a separate Chinese organization was unwieldy. Fourthly, 
the failure of the Chinese National Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (CNRRA) to provide its agreed 
share of the expenses—a failure due partly to instability 
and partly to unwillingness—pointed out an important 
lesson to future organizations: that cash on the barrel- 
head is required. 

The Agricultural Industry Service (AIS) attempted 
to carry on when UNRRA left. It tried to stimulate 
the Chinese economy, increase food production, and 
act generally as a “technical catalyst.” No effort was 
made, apparently, to tackle directly the problem of 
social reform. The Agricultural Mission Report (1947) 
is notable in its emphasis on the AIS approach: the 
assumption that China’s agrarian problem was primarily 
technological in nature, and that efforts should be 
concentrated on improving farming methods and mar- 
keting techniques. The problem of tenancy was not 
regarded as of major importance. (The influence of 
Dr. John Lossing Buck’s views is apparent in this re- 
port.) The Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
adopted this technical approach in its formative stage. 





~2 Cf. Carl E. Hopkins and Joseph E. Stepanek, “China’s 
AIS—A Point Four Pioneer,” Far Eastern Survey, July 13, 


1949. 
3 Report of the China-United States Agricultural Mission, 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1947. 
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The China Aid Act of 1948 authorized $27,500,000 
for a program of rural reconstruction. The JCRR pro- 
gram was considered “a very significant part” of the 
larger program of assistance to China, the general aim 
of which was to give China “a further opportunity to 
work out for itself the means of arresting the deteriora- 
tion of its economy and of laying the groundwork for 
rehabilitation and recovery.”* The Joint Commission 
created under the Act consisted of three Chinese and 
two Americans, the chairman being Chinese. Its office 
on the mainland of China, and later on Formosa, was 
subject to the higher authority of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and the Chinese government. 
Its organization may be divided into two parts: ad- 
ministration and operation. 

Under administration were the offices of personnel, 
files, accounting, transportation, etc. Under operations 
were grouped seven divisions, each concerned with some 
aspect of the program: agriculture, irrigation, farmer 
organization, social education, rural health, land re- 
form, etc. In addition, there was a unit for the distri- 
bution of audio-visual material. These divisions and 
service units were on the highest level. Below them 
came the regional offices and, below them, projects in 
the field. The Joint Commission maintained relations 
with research institutes and colleges, hsien (county) 
offices, and officials. 

The general rule followed by the Joint Commission 
was that “the emergency nature of the present sitya- 
tion shall be given paramount consideration in de- 
ciding on the nature and loca.ion of programs and 
projects.”® Its program passed through two phases, 
based on its interpretation of the situation in China.® 
The first phase, from 1948 until June 1949, saw prime 
emphasis put on the technical aspects of the Chinese 
agrarian problem. (This was, of course, in contrast to 


the Communist view and tactic, which emphasized the 


social aspects of the agrarian problem. ) 


Areas of Concentration 

In the fall of 1948 the Joint Commission met in 
Nanking and decided that its work would concentrate 
on three centers of activity. One was to promote the 
Mass Education Movement in the Third Prefecture of 
Szechwan; another was to utilize the experience of the 
US Department of Agriculture extension services in 
the Hangchow area of Chekiang; the third was in 
Lungyen, Fukien, where the Joint Commission was to 





4 Hearings Before the Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 80th Congress, 
2d Session, on the Foreign Aid Appropriations Bill for 1949, 
Part II, p. 354. 

5 Letter to Harlan Cleveland from Raymond T. Moyer, 
JCRR letterhead, mimeo., February 1, 1950. 
6 Ibid. 
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continue work begun by Communists years ago and 
continued by the Kuomintang. (Considerable land re- 
form with a social emphasis had been accomplished in 
the Lungyen project.) In time, each center was to 
develop “a comprehensive program designed to meet 
outstanding rural needs” as the Commission then saw 
them. 


Mass Education Movement 

While the Mass Education Movement was included 
as one of the centers, its technique was not, apparently, 
generally adopted by the Commissioners, and it is worth 
noting why. The Mass Education Movement operated 
outside the Chinese governmental sphere; it attempted 
to be a private effort to develop the abilities and 
knowledge of farmers, The Joint Commission was de- 
termined from the outset to operate in close conjunc- 
tion with agercies of the Chinese government and to 
work through local, private groups which were already 
established. The Commission was not intended to be an 
operating agency; it was to be a center from which 
advice could be given and from which grants of money 
would be made to projects usually initiated by others. 
Operating responsibility was to be left to the local 
groups concerned. in addition, the Mass Education 
Movement was supported principally by contributions 
from other countries, While this was true also of the 
JCRR, the Commissioners did not expect their organ- 
ization to become a permanent feature of the Chinese 
scene. Its object was to assist the Chinese on projects 
whose financial support would be American in the 
initial phase but Chinese in the long run. In view of 
this difference between the Mass Education Move- 
ment and the work of the Joint Commission, the 
selection of the Movement’s project in Szechwan as an 
important clement in the early work of the Commission 
may perhaps be explained by the fact that Dr. Yen 
was a Commissioner and his program was in existence 
and operating. 

In those early months the Joint Commission pro- 
grams concentrated on increasing food production 
through improved seed distribution and dike repair. 
An extensive program of animal husbandry and rural 
health was begun. An example of the work of the 
Commission outside the three centers was the small 
wool improvement project in northwest China.’ A 
small veterinary clinic was constructed for the immu- 
nization and care of the herds. A cold-water washing 
plant was built to remove grease from wool before 
shipping (thus reducing dead weight). The selection 
and grading of wool was taught in classes so that the 
Chinese could make more uniform shipments and be 
more aware of the price they should ask. By late sum- 





i Northwest Project Progress Report, JCRR, mimeo. 
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mer 1949 there were more than one hundred and fifty 


projects in agriculture, irrigation rural industry, and 


health. Some 200,000 acres had bee 


tivation through dike 


n returned to cul- 
repair and construction projects. 
nty-nine Asien health bureaus 


buffalo had 


Four hundred and seve 
had been founded; 64,000 water been 


treated in the JCRR 


thousand pounds of i wheat and rice seeds 


rinderpest. Ten 
had been distributed anized extension 
stations.* 

Yet by early sumn apparent that 


“the program as adopted at ecinning could not 
influence the situation signifi ly within the time 

April the 
middle of 


begun oper- 


allowed for the Commi work.” In 
Communists had crossed t! ungtze. By the 
May some twenty Com: 


ating one hundred 


Shortage of Time 


Essentially this first pl epresented a gross mis- 


calculation of the amount of time left for the Joint 
Conditions did not 
Such a 


understand in 


Commission’s operations in Chi 
permit a long-range technological program. 
policy was unfortunate and difficult to 
view of the evidence that was available on the success 
of the Communist speed with which 
Communist forces were aj ing central and south 
China. The agrariar which the Joint 
Commission was con chnological and 
social. Americans wert tter fitted, and 
the Kuomintang more willing, to tackle the 
matters, but it was in tl urea south of the Y:z 


to which the Kuominta relegated, that 


technical 
n¢etze, 


the worst social features I he hinese_. rural scene 


existed on the widest s¢ 
Prime concentration on the technical jaspect ended 
of the 


in June 1949, when the opinions program 


mental change. 


Joint Commission underwe 


This change was insufficient 


time remained; that if accomplished, 
rural conditions must | mmediately. The 


policy of this second phase has since been a general 
guide for JCRR 

At a meeting held in June the Con 
a program directly focused on the in 


ntrate on the “felt 


nission adopted 
mediate needs of 
farmers. Now the aim was to conce 
relief from oppressive rents and 

These “felt 


tenure rights 
with which agronomists 


needs” of the peasant 
taxation, and protect 
needs” were often 
would be concerned ite the | asant could not im- 
mediately 


appreciate improvements 


8 Program of the JCRR One Year After the Commission’s 
Organization, November 1949, and Moyer’s letter cited above 
9 Moyer letter, 
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an agronomist could bring him. The emphasis was now 
on speed. As a result, the Commission cooperated with 
provincial officials in its areas to see that legal rent 
limits were observed (the famous law limiting rents to 
37.5 percent of the crop), and that laws on tenure con- 
tracts were obeyed. It also undertook a significant pro- 
gram of organizing farmers into groups to ensure that 
the reforms would be permanent. (This effort toward 
organizing farmers to protect their own interests was 
carried out particularly in Formosa, where it has con- 
tinued to be an important project.) 

Since any attack on China’s agrarian problem was 
likely to alienate most local landlords and officials, the 
Commission had to adhere rigidly to its point that ‘as- 
istance to a project in any province shall be contin- 
ent upon the willingness of the provincial and local 
officials concerned to cooperate fully in efforts to carry 
Reports of the Commission indicate that no 
offered by 


whose interests were affected. This was probably due 


it out.” 
ignificant general opposition was those 
to the proximity of Communist forces and not to any 
basic change of view among Kuomintang officials on 
the validity of reform. 

Although the Joint Commission was unable to con- 
1949, 


tinue on the mainland beyond the summer of 


there is no doubt that its attack on “felt needs” was 
the key to obtaining stability in rural areas. While the 
Commission never dropped its concern for technological 
improvement, its emphasis on the oppressive features 
of tenancy might, had it been possible to begin early 
enough and on a much lérger scale, have had an im- 
portant impact on the Chinese peasant and the general 


problem of instability. 


Rent Reduction Program 

[he Commission has stated that by October 1949 
some fifteen million people in Taiwan, Kwangsi, Szech- 
wan, and Kweichow had been affected by the pro- 
gram of rent reduction. Only on Formosa has it been 
possible to check more or less closely on the extent to 
which this program has been effective in raising peasant 
incomes. In June and July 1949 some two thousand 
nvestigators visited about three hundred thousand fami- 
lies. A sample check of four thousand showed an aver- 
age increase of 37 percent in income following the en- 
forcement of the 37.5 percent law. Of this increase, 
75 percent was invested in capital improvements: fer- 
tilizer, farm equipment, or draft animals. The re- 
maining 25 percent went toward the purchase of more 
food and clothing. More concretely, “from the first 
rice crop a tenant could keep from one to two thousand 


catties of rice more than he could under the old rate; 


10 Economic Aid to China Under the China Aid Act of 
1948, ECA, February 1949, p. 77. 
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and the tenant who raises two crops a year will benefit 
to the extent of three to four thousand catties. The 
significance of this gain cannot be overestimated. A 
basket of fifty or sixty catties of rice will supply many 
a family with food for a week, or it can be exchanged 
for its weight in the indispensable chemical fertilizer.”** 
As has been noted, finances from the JCRR came 
from ECA and “counterpart” funds. Of special interest 
is a technique sometimes used by the Joint Commission 
for ensuring that projects which it undertook to finance 
were desired by a majority of the local people and that 
their interest in its completion continued. A similar 
technique might well be used elsewhere in Asia. 


Technique of Financing 

In projects such as irrigation, the Joint Commission 
would ask whether the labor would be supplied locally 
or “imported.” If the former, the Commission would 
be more certain that the project was earnestly desired 
by all the people and thus more likely to be completed. 
If the Commission decided to assist the local people 
financially, it would offer to pay one-half of the total 
cost in five equal instalments. The local sponsors would 
pay the first 10 percent and the Commission would 
follow with the second instalment. The third would be 
again from the local group and the fourth from the 
Commission, etc. This method permitted JCRR to 
watch carefully over the “end-use” of funds, and it also 
kept at « minimum the inflationary effect of outside 
capital injected into a small locality. In many instances 
financial aid irom the Commission was to be repaid to 
a local revolving fund from which other leans could 
be made in later years. 

As a result of such procedures, the Commission has 
stated, only five to ten percent of the funds voted for 
local projects were misused in the first year of opera- 
tion.** If true, this may be a record for Western enter- 
prises operating on such a scale in the Far East. The 
total cost of the JCRR program on the mainland of 
China and on Formosa, through September 1950, came 
to a little over $5 million. The Commission believes that 
this illustrates the point that comprehensive reform may 
cost relatively little with a sound program and adequate 
personnel. 

The Joint Commission was required by law to pub- 
licize the source of aid. The Commission was also con- 
cerned with publicizing its actual work and with issuing 
informational pamphlets and posters dealing with tech- 
nical matters of interest to farmers, schools, health 


centers, etc. 





11 W. I. Ladejinsky, “Land Reform in Formosa,” Foreign 
Agriculture Weekly, reprinted in Raymond Moyer, JCRR 
Lessons for Other Countries of Asia, mimeo., p. iv. 

12 Program of the JCRR, cited, p.5. 
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A number of methods were used to proclaim the 
source of aid. Perhaps the most objectionable and least 
effective was the instance where characters signifying 
“US Aid” were whitewashed on the “backs of the 
draft catle purchased from loans to farmers before 
they were led home by their new owners.” A less ob- 
jectionable form was used in material on education, 
where the frontispiece stated that “Adult education is 
the fundamental work for reconstruction and promo- 


tion of farmers’ welfare. . . . The United States Govern- 


ment and people have contributed their money to this 


cause. 

This identification of the source of aid was only a 
minor part of the extensive program undertaken to 
spread news of the Commission’s work, using available 
media. On one occasion, for example, seven thousand 
posters went to the Szechwan Land Commission, three 
thousand copies to the Kwangsi Land Commission, 
and seven thousand to the Taiwan Land Commission ; 
copies were also sent to Asien health centers and to 
hospitals, schools, and colleges. On the technical side, 
pamphlets were offered on such diverse subjects as 
“How to select good laying hens” and “How to pro- 
mote farm rent reduction.” In addition to these ma- 
terials, the Taiwan radio was and is now used to broad- 
cast talks on specific subjects such as “How to prevent 
TB,” the “Irrigation Program,” “Hog Cholera,” and 
“Fertilizer Distribution.” Through these audio-visual 
media the Joint Commission reached many more 
peasants than those directly affected by local projects. 


JCRR Commissioners 

Basic to the success of the program was the able 
group of commissioners who guided JCRR through its 
formative stages. Their selection might well form a 
model for other areas. The three Chinese commissioners 
—Chiang Mon-lin, T. H. Shen, and James Y. C. Yen 
—had all had some education in the United States and 
were recognized leaders in their fields, The two Ameri- 
can commissioners—Raymond T. Moyer and John 
Earl Baker—had had considerable experience and re- 
sidence in China. The appointment of Chiang Mon-lin 
as Chairman of the Joint Commission was an intelli- 
gent one. Chiang Mon-lin was not only an acknow- 
ledged leader in the field of education in China but 
also had served as a high official of the Chinese govern- 
ment. He was thus a scholar and a man with political 
experience, possessing influential friends in each area 
of interest. 

The Commissioners acted as one in most matters. 
When it was considered more tactful to have Chinese 
confer with Chinese, the bi-national character of JCRR 
was dropped. At all times, however, both Americans 
and Chinese were kept informed. From the available 
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evidence it appears that the Commission acted har- 
moniously and effectively. 

American participation in the work of the Com- 
mission was kept to a minimum. It was essential to 
emphasize the Chinese aspect of the work; accordingly 
most of the field supervisors and technical personnel 
were Chinese. (The majority Chinese membership on 
the Commission attests to this policy.) The staff of the 
Joint Commission was always small. As already noted, 
it was never the intention of JCRR to become an 
operating agency, but rather to provide technical and 
financial assistance. The bulk of the work was thus 
carried on at the lowest or project level by Chinese. 

The general ECA program of which the Joint Com- 
mission was a part was “economic aid in a setting of 
general deterioration.” It operated in a period of “con- 
tinuing discouragement and defeat for those who had 
hoped the Chinese National Government could and 
would do the things that needed to be done if it were 
to provide an adequate counter-force to the Com- 
munists in China. . . . It became only a matter of time 
until the government would reach the brink of dis- 
aster.”"® Against such a background, the success of the 
program can be measured meaningfully only in term: 
of the particular areas affected and not in terms of 
United States policy as a whole. 


Summary of Program 
Dr. Raymond Moyer, in a letter to Fiarlan Cleve- 
land, wrote this summary: 


The uniqueness of this program perhaps lies most in its 
attempt to accomplish much in a relatively short period of 
time towards bringing tangible improvements in living con- 
ditions to the rural people of Asia. . . . It appears to show 
that a great deal can be achieved with relatively little American 
assistance where local authorities are vitally interested in 
achieving its objective and are determined to do what is 
necessary to put the necessary steps into effect. 


One must remember that the programs on Formosa, 
which have formed the bulk of all JCRR activities, 
have been successful in a unique sense, but that the ex- 
periences there are not likely to be repeated elsewhere 
in Asia. Both the compactness of the territory and the 
relatively large supply of skilled assistance on Formosa 
have provided an almost ideal climate for the imple- 
mentation of reform. 

The Joint Commission unquestionably committed a 


grave initial error in misjudging the amount of time 
it had to operate on the Chinese mainland and in 
emphasizing primarily at first the technological prob- 
lems of Chinese agriculture. Valuable as this work was, 
it left the question of social agrarian reform unan- 
swered. An error of this kind points up the fundamental 
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importance of a correct evaluation of the basic causes 
of unrest. Without such an evaluation the history of 
American efforts at reform will be a succession of 
might-have-beens. 

The work of the Joint Commission has demonstrated 
again the apparent fact that programs of rural reform 
such as it attempted cost relatively little. The problems 
to be tackled in many instances required only the im- 
plementation of existing laws. It took thirty thousand 
dollars to start a land program on Formosa affecting 


three hundred thousand farmers. 


Caliber of Personnel 

The high caliber of the Commissioners and their 
initial decision to be a source of aid and advice rather 
than an operating agency point up two important ele- 
ments which facilitated whatever success the JCRR en- 
joyed. Personnel were chosen carefully and the number 
of foreigners kept at a minimum, with a Chinese 
majority at the highest level. The decision to restrict 
activities to advice and finance emphasized the tempo- 
rary nature of its work; the long-range program was 
essentially a Chinese responsibility and the major effort, 
if the program was to be permanent, would have to be 
rooted in the Chinese soil. 

In reviewing the overall program of the JCRR and 
the context within which it operated, one general ob- 
servation should be made: the Joint Commission at- 
tempted to set up a social and economic program to 
influence a situation which had already passed out of 
control. One can only speculate as to what the results 
might have been had such a program been inaugurated 
earlier and vigorously implemented throughout China. 
By 1948, the period for ideological competition had 
gone by and the decision as to who would rule China 
was being decided on the battfield, not the rice field. 
Time, in China, had long since run out. 
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